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A Magazine of Verse 


SEPTEMBER 1936 


EVERLASTING MORNING 


COLD MORNING SKY 


O MORNING fresh and clear as heavenly light, 
Like warmth of love within the unwilling breast: 
Sad to be so possessed, 

Always the delicate shafts, piercing and bright, 
Troubling my rest. 


Neither tempestuous now, nor tormented 

As when in fragrant unforgotten air 

Of the blood’s April all the world was spent 
In passionate discontent, 

In rapture and despair. 

But like rich gold beat thin into a thread, 
Metallic-firm and shadow-fine as thought, 

So this new Eros rests his shining head 
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Upon a book much prized and seldom read, l 
Glad to be captured, shielded and untaught. | I 
Then under morning, everlasting morning, : 
Clear as new joy, cool with expectant breath, 

The mystery takes blood, the arriving sun takes warning, 

The soul within its sheath 
Explains, endures, interprets all the bliss 

Once new and unexplained ; | 


The lucid flower is named, the numbered kiss, 
The pulse-beat counted and reduced to this, 
And nothing is profaned. 


But airy-light, oh fragile, bitter-sweet, 

A small bell rings, when all enchantment’s done 
In smallest intervals of expanding dawn 

Till magic fills the eyes, lightens the feet, 
Dissolves the wonder, all fulfilled, complete: 


A brief and memorable singing in the sun. 


THE FLOWER, THE UNIVERSE 


After the rain, after the grass is purged 

By lightning sharp and brilliant as new steel — 
The divine instrument that seems to think, to feel 
The sudden furies by which life is urged — 

Then the mild wind descends, the soothing air 

Gray as reflection, cool as purity. 
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Marya Zaturenska 


Unharassed and untroubled as the sea 

In rocky shelter near the waterside, 

The unsought flower lifts up its gracious face 

Where the worn tides recede; rose-colored, stiff, serene, 


A fragile stalk lost in the fern’s fringed green. 


This is the time of darkening wind and tide, 

The time, O reaper of the sea’s large waste, 
Rain-desolate, wave-racked, and ocean-maimed, 

To wander out in mist, glad as a bride 

To meet the storm’s last ominous sound, the sea-bird’s haste, 
To gather like the queen dark Pluto claimed 

Against the perilous brink; the flowers so small, so few, 
The transient beauty startling and new. 


Possess your arms with brief and fragile bloom, 
The austere luxury of the frugal year. 

A warmth transcending the gray atmosphere 

Will light bright candles in your mind's chill room. 


And sing your songs, white girls whose milky feet 
Wade in the streams of morning where the dew 
Is iridescent, dream-entranced as you, 

Sing, against rocky winds and wavering skies 
Until the wing of darkness faints and dies, 

Such songs as rise from music’s subtlest spring 


Her murmuring wells of waters, untapped, clear. 


Against the onslaughts of the desperate year, 
Sunny and crystal, glittering without stain, 
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Walk through the wavering clouds, the diminishing rain | 
And see secluded, shy, through lessening shower 
The world’s reward, the bright, the transient flower. | 


RENEWAL OF FOUNTAINS 


Bright universe unseen, yet seen awhile 

Precious and brief as a tree bathed in light, 
And in shy sudden flowers 
In rain, in hasty storm. 


Or where the air is moist in trancéd heat 
Under the noonday sun remote and high, 
We wander and are lost 
In golden shadowy lanes. 


Or in the hyacinth shadows of the night, 
Where the black hill’s immaculate warm lines 
Meet with translucent blue, 

And the dark waters run. 


With silver-pointed stars for company, 
Light-tipped, soft-shaded, deep the world revolves. 
Oh eloquent bright eyes 

That pierce through shade. 


All this endures, revives, and calms the heart 
When the harsh day is done, the bitter wars; 


And winter’s icy voice 
Chills sky and air. 
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Marya Zaturenska 


Here, waiting for renewal, fountains play, 
Sparkling, inviting, dancing, and withdrawn, 
Hope withers and is green 


Destroyed, restored. 


Wanderer in intricate paths, bewildered soul, 
When all that pleased you once shall please no more, 
Rest, and desire no rest 


nder the common grass, 


THE FOUNTAIN 


Oh filled with overflowing 
The fountain brimmed with love — 
7 


Nor the fire quenched. 


e heart is not slaked 


Nor is the fever stayed, 
That vehement fire must lie 
On flames that have no ending 


In hunger and in thirst. 


The tall tree ever-growing 

In the forsaken rock 

Blossoms in Aprils that no eye can see, 
Yet in its shade 

Lovely in solitude 

Where the wild deer stood 


Shakes leaf and blossom. 
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So the wild heart ( 
Under no foliage, in no fountain ( 
Finds the desired solace — 

Too deep the crystal, 

Too sparse the tree. 


Under no mountain ( 
Is the beloved shade, 

On no soft turf 

Is made that bed 


Foreseen by longing. 


INVIOLATE INFANCY 


In the cool corridors, in the still room, 

In the dark watches of the ebbing day, 

I see his delicate wings, the innocent eyes 
Of the unborn love; restless within my brain 
The light, the childish form takes life again. 


Winged with a softness, quicker than April air, 

Garlanded with flowers whose fragrance time, nor change, 
Nor revolution of the sun can mar; 

Snow-calm, rose-lovely, violet-sweet, 

Are his unearthbound feet. 


O darling miracle in whom the world 
Restores its idyllic dream, its golden age: 
Mysterious, simple as the living grass, 
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Marya Zaturenska 


Or the arched quiet of the growing trees, 


Or the reserved full-blown white peonies. 


THE DAISY 


Having so rich a treasury, so fine a hoard 
Of beauty water-bright before my eyes, 
I plucked the daisy only, simple and white 


In its fringed frock, and brooch of innocent gold. 


So is all equilibrium restored, 
I leave the noon-tide wealth of richer bloom 
To the destroyer, the impatient ravisher, 


The intemperate bee, the immoderate bird. 
I 


Of all this beauty, felt and seen and heard, 
I can be frugal and devout, and plain 
Deprived so long of light and air and grass, 
The shyest flower is sweetest to uncover. 


How poor I was! and yet no richer lover 

Discovered joy so deep in earth and water, 

And in the air that fades from blue to pearl, 

And in a flower white-frocked like my small daughter. 


MIRANDA IN HESPERIDES 
This is the isle, Miranda—oh, miraculous 
The amazing fruit, impeccable and ripe: 


See the gold apple, the wild strawberry. 
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This is the haven of your last pursuit — 
The failing vision and the falling star 
Meet in fulfilment of a destiny: 

Here all things lost and lovely are. 


Upon your fading hair shall fall 
The pink magnolia and the creamy blossom, 
Flowers seen through half-shut eyelids in a dream. 


You will not feel at all 

Death, degradation and mortality ; 

You shall not hear the call 

That drew your feet, bruised and incurious, 
Into the final land. 


Not to guitar or lute, 

Nor on the high-strung instrument of fate 
Shall music spring 

From those long fingers. 


Bequeath the flesh that has endured all things — 
Rape, violence, defilement, sacrilege — 
To the inviolate skies. 
So strong the aspiring spirit’s ardent wings, 
The flesh dissolves in snow, in crystal air 
It reaps what it has sown: 
The heavenly lilies and the unearthly fruit 
And the winged love, full grown. 
Marya Zaturenska 
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HINTS OF BEAUTY 


THE VALLEY 


Swifter color I have never seen 
Than red grass in the sun, 
Or sweeping fields of brave alfalfa’s green, 


The quiet rusty dun 


Of cut hay newly dry, 
The red oblivion of decaying wood, 


The ter: 


| | 


ible cobalt of a stormy sky, 


The biting scarlet of the kinglet’s hood. 


And sharper music | have never heard 

r 
Than water cutting over ragged stone, 
The piieous pleading of the keening bird, 


The singing silence when the bird has flown. 


And I have never smelled a finer thing 
Than burning hay, or primroses at dark, 
Or fields of growing things fresh cut by day, 


And earth’s strange secret scent, like acrid bark. 





Nor have I li 


Of crimson poppies rising at my door, 


ved a better life a line 


My yearling heifer’s quiet feet that shine 


Moon-white, the Appaloosie colt, and four 


Black close-curled sheep, sharp forms against the bleak 


Ranges that lie in pyramids and bars 
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Over the flat blue pattern of the peak 
That stretches from the foot-hills to the stars. 


VESTIGE 


I told you of that upturned earth, 
A bird’s wing or a fan; 

It might have been an animal, 
It might have been a man. 


The snow-cold sun 
Set behind the hill, 
Ironically surveying 


The kill. 


I suppose it’s all 

In a man’s duty 

To stamp out life 

And to scare out beauty. 


NEW WINE 


Black grape, black grape, 

On the hillside growing clean; 
Round grape, 

Thick stem 

Curled green. 


You were young and green and tight, 


Virgin blushing with the sun. 
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Deakin 


You have done what I have done, 
Lain with summer 

Sweet and supple, 

Yielded, given maidenhead, 
While you lay in summer’s bed. 


Black and golden, 

Blue and purple, 

Now you stand upon the vine, 
Waiting for strong hands to make you 
Into wine. 


WONDER 


I who flounder deep in the things of the spirit, 
Deep in the things of the flesh, and deep in song. 
Burn this self till I can no longer bear it, 

Life frenzying my ears like a deep gong — 

I, who have not learned to walk as yet 

High above men, with dark peace in my eyes, 

To walk wisely, knowing only to let 

My wise hands covet the trees, desire the skies: 
I, abandoned to things bright or ugly, 

To all things living, asking, bowed or bold, 
Marvel at you, wrapped securely, snugly, 

In beauty and bearing. You seem strangely old — 
Until I suddenly know that you have gone 


Through places I have feared to tread upon. 


Yixon 


Deakin Dixon 
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UNDER MIDNIGHT OVER INDIANA 


Explosive hour, electric atmosphere. 


Now the mariner mind, 

navigator of uncharted ocean, 

itself the compass, itself the destination 

and the element traveled, itself the hurricane 

and the quiet, the magical island and the granite shore, 
careered by Time’s wind beyond the senses’ folly, 
descends on Eternity’s coherent sand. 

There Egypt is province to the West, 

Piccadilly flourishes coevally with Babylon. 


I walk across my reeling room, 
listening for the wheel of doom. 
Through smoke-precipitating light 
objects lock in strange delight. 


Whose are the footsteps climbing everlasting stairs? 


From streets the slick whine of tires, 

winds ripping deep whimpering leaves, 
while ghosts hang in the light and nod, 
with voices of fire, acetylene against my flesh, 
depict a girl’s agony, her grinning grief, 

a man, drunk, wild with tremendous dreams, 
a woman bringing Mary’s smile 

above a stand of flowers. 
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C. A. Millspaugh 


I lean against a falling wall, 

hands in pocket, cigarette limp with sweat. 
Who is it climbs the stairs, is climbing yet, 
continually will be climbing and never call? 


Pieces of soul are these visions! 

Pitiless their faces float upward into dark, 
wheel down vertical heights 

where hours, palpable and round, 

praise like stars the darkness. 


Tomorrow I’ll walk across this floor, 
and watch the sunlight steal upon the bed. 
I’ll find the geranium on the sill gone dead. 
An unknown hand will knock against the door. 
C. A. Millspaugh 
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UNOCCUPIED ROOM 


There’s a long season of mist, eroded, white blazing 

Around the halo of the horsehair sofa. And pain’s in the room | 
Like a child sprawled in the corner, flamed eyes rasing 
The room with lugubrious candor. On the ceiling, gloom 


Lacquers the cracks in the plaster. The time-cracked win- 
dows, 

Confused by the wind and dust, mortally mumble 

About occupants on the horsehair sofa. Shadows 

Sigh in a love-fest, doors creak and nastily grumble. 


There was once a four-poster pastured here 

To trick and bed all stately shadows. Cornered by time, 
it fled the room and its mistress, all the dear 

Mind’s entanglements and the love-sick rhyme 


Of youth and death. Like a malignant river, floods 

Of white arose and subsided, and with a chivalrous crash 
Disbanded toward space. Now only the horsehair sofa broods 
In the cantankerous room. All has gone to pot and smash 


Like ancient white dwellers here. A season of mist ending, 
White blazing around the haloed walls remains 

To remind time of a child sniffing in the corner, blending 
Immitigably into the tired sun, the raw rains 





Albert Clements 


Pioneering between the walls. Fouled ode of the dead, 
The horsehair sofa sprawls, a shadow sits and cackles 
Ghost-silently. And if cold blood petal a tousled head, 


That head will shriek and shiver in its endless shackles 


Of confederate mannerisms of hate and fear. 
It will rock the unoccupied room like the crazed wonder 
Of ancestors time-ambushed; though the sofa grazing here 
Stares blind-eyed, content ambiguously to ponder 
Creation’s mysterious magnificent blunder. 

Albert Clements 


DYNAMO 


Revolutions on revolutions of the dynamo zooming in still- 
ness, 

Drawing from the protoplasm of matter the mysterious sap 
of light: 

Armature and magnetic field 

Tapping the tall, tall tree which is blossoming into stars. 


= , Al ger 
[srael ivewman 
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INCOMPLETENESS 
PERMANENCE 


Now I am young all things are incomplete. 

There is a strange forgetfulness, a turning 

From tasks half done —a sudden eager burning 

That leaps from pain to joy, rapid and sweet. 

No thing is ever through. I but repeat 

The same unfinished thoughts, the same quick spurning 
Of all perfection; even times of yearning 

And dreams themselves are shadowy and fleet. 


I turn then from this startled thing called living 
To sit in darkness when the winds are cool, 
And watch the feathery branch’s outline giving 
Way to the moon’s immulsion, till a pool 

Of light and dancing shadow where a tree 
Once stood, alone is permanent to me. 


HERITAGE 


These two, through all the years, have loved in vain; 
For each, bent ultimate by different stars, 

Has wrought a pattern of the other’s pain, 

And both are bloody of each other’s scars. 

Here love, a shattered dream of days and nights, 
Disordered and distraught by each one’s strife, 
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Kenneth Lewis 


Seeks swift release in treading other heights, 
While I alone am left the keen-edged knife. 


Blood-keen and dripping, eager to destroy, 
How shall I hold the cutting edge of Time? 
How many hearts must break till I, a boy, 
Have mastered the eternal pantomime? 

For I, blood of their blood, am left alone — 
My only heritage, unstable bone. 


CITY EASTER 


Lilies sicken 
By the altar rail 
The deacon’s face 


Is lily pale. 


Under the jeweled furs 
Of the rich and stout 
The last wee spark 


Of God goes out; 


And little souls 

Of the ‘“‘Lord’s election” 
Have thrilled again 

To resurrection. 


Kenneth Lewis 
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TWO POEMS 


THREE DIMENSIONS 


Entrapped in a gold-fish bowl, 

Everlastingly gyrating in individuality 

Body, breath and thought, and I, I, I, at the world’s heart — 
I, I, I beating the blood, relentless drum. 

Dreams ebb, unending dawns re-echo 


The drub, drub, drub of the brain. 


There is a spire transcending the pulse, a tangent; 

But it is wingless and swoops again to the earth’s tides, 
Another rainbow, a Norman arch. 

The Balearic islands, the palm-fringed beaches, 

Are seared with tram-lines, 

And the surf echoes with the thud of the dead sea. 


LOVE'S LABOR 


Only an owl hooting — 

Treading the air with an unknown sensation, 
Seeing the earth with a new vision. 

You do not claim possession. 


The pines are stiffened to the wind 

Like hard old women that remain dry-eyed through much 
disaster. 

They do not thrawl the wind that wracks them. 
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Jean Gemmell 


But this son of man 
Has soft pads to his feet; 
Sinews molded after an obsolete fashion. 
The hair on his fore-arms runs backwards — 
So many years he has sat cross-legged in the rain. 


He leaps a moving bus in spite of his spats. 


Only a mouth stirring, 
Seeking yours to secure its own consolation, 
Seeing the woman. 


Jean Gemmell 


DOWNPOUR 


This shower comes down so straight — 

It falls like stars 

Upon the asphalt and the tops of cars. 

Through the grey window with its clouded pane 
We see full gutters quilted by the rain. 

They swirl along delightedly to meet 


The four quick-silver corners of the street. 


How sad to see a stealthy culvert take 
So beautiful, so promising a lake! 
Agnes D. Moore 
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TWO POEMS 


CURTAINS 


Prophets and priests who once ruled humankind 
By hints of doom, terrific and uncertain, 

Kept their most awful deities enshrined 

In golden twilight — just behind a curtain. 


The priests are dead. Men say — it may be true — 
That gods themselves may die for lack of care 
And crumble in their shrines. But very few 
Dare venture in and see them lying there. 


Poets, like Perseus, only stare behind them 
When they explore Truth’s ancient holy place, 
For many say she still has power to blind them 
Who look upon her glory face to face. 


Men pray for light, and when it comes — alas — 
We hail the sun — through panes of darkened glass. 


AFTER READING A CARMEL POET 


Go not to the hard gray solitude of stone 
(Though rock lasts longer than men), 
Not to the shock of sprays high-thrown, 
And poised — and crashing again. 


From men and their laughter, their hopeful misery, 
Their straining which cannot cease, 
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Henry F. May, Jr. 


Turn not to the high black rocks, turn not to the sea 


For rhythm, eternity, peace. 


These things were never ours. Man, as the spray, 
Lives in chaotic strife; 
And from that chaos may not turn away — 
Unless he turns from life. 
Henry F. May, Jr. 


SHE IS NOT OLD 


It is the winter of her life, and yet 

She is not old. Her valiant roots are thrust 
Like a strony flower’s under summer dust 

And autumn frost, deep in the wise earth set — 
A rose that took all changes as they came, 
And fearless faced all storms, that slowly drew 
Into her being rain and sun and dew, 


And knew the stars and named the winds by name. 


Having no quarrel with time, she welcomed all 
Days as her guests, each hour a perfect gift, 
And in that still acceptance stayed so fair 
That presently, when slow petals stir and fall, 
Her going will be only as a drift 

Of light and color along the evening air. 


Nancy Byrd Turner 
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SUNDAY 


I 


We have moving over us, over head and spire, 
A sky entire: 

From west to east the deep celestial drift, 

The lurch and lift. 

Being Sunday goers we go soberly, 

But look to see 

How soberly too the very dust and day 
Proceed away. 

We close up the white doors, sing the hymn out, 
Contest with doubt, 

Foster the faith that quietly still outside 

Earth will abide. 


II 


Heaven said hello, it being Sunday; 
It being a warm day and hilly place, 
Heaven came down unto the picnickers. 


Bright white egg-shells lay in grass, 
Pickles and thistles were for spice, 
Soft to offer and to pass. 


It was a good picnic, being so attended ; 
Being a warm day, it warmed the voice; 
Both talk and angel-cake large, soft, and ready. 
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Heaven made the mild address; 
Using with hesitance such small device, 


| Sounding so fond, familiar, did rejoice. 


Ill 


Oceans every seventh day 
Reunite with ancient kin, 
Seize the feet and pull away, 


Lick the salt upon the skin. 


And the divers in the deep, 
And the waders wild and blown, 
Stop to think before they sleep 


By what tokens they were known: 


How rubber caps and water-wings, 

In weeks so lately made and blessed, 
Should aid the first created things 

To meet upon their day of rest. 


Josephine Miles 
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DESCENT OF LEAF 


The leaf will cradle downwards, rocked by wind; 
The leaves lie round his feet. This severance 
Must be in autumn. And he too has known 

Bite of the sole through leaf on frosty earth. 


The leaf will rasp the shingles; Ellen will laugh 
Against his midnight breathing; the cat will fold 

And telescope himself beside the chimney ; 

The possum’s eye will shine through cold north rain. 


But there is matter nearer to the heart 

Than joy in the season’s death. For one might come 
And knock upon his door, and he would say 

“Come in, come in to the fire.”” Not having see: 


The face this decade, still he would recognize 
The caverned grey of eyes, piled gold of hair. 
And as he talks through autumn afternoons, 
Hears horns of autumn sound on cold bare fields, 


He knows how little may be said, and knows 

He must say nothing of what might be said. 

We do not know the rule for games of death. 

Leaf breaks from twig; descent is a slow curve. 
George Marion O’ Donnell 





BLEAK AND PINK AIRS 


PLAGUE 


There was no sound of turning wheel 
Along the high road to the town, 
There was no sound of any heel 


And the oat plots were brown. 


Out of the jaundiced swamp-water 
A mist washed over the rotting boats; 
The withered reapers made no stir 

In the unsickled oats. 


There was no cry of hawking girl 

Where the town’s houses, naked and brown, 
Flung down their shadows in a whirl 

Of yellow in the brown town. 


The yellowing shadows went up and down 
As the sun moved each lengthening day; 
The yellow faces mouldered to brown 


And the brown grew gray. 


There was no wagon choked with hay 
Upon the high road to the town, 
Nor was there any hound to bay, 

But a yellow mist crept down. 
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MERRY-GO-ROU ND 


Rise, horse, and fall, horse — 

The sun rises, the sun goes down; 

The steam in the music-box is hoarse, 

But the wind blows over the roofs of the town. 


A horse bounds up, a horse goes lame; 
The wind goes over the windy flags 
And shakes the chestnut-vender’s flame. 
A star rises, a star sags. 


The wind turns like a wheel in the sky; 

The twilight twists on the wind like a wheel. 
The children’s pinwheels flurry by, 

And over the blinded sky’s edge reel 


The ghosts of shadowy days of flight, 
Vanished like folded paper fleets 

Into the limitless streets of night, 
Into the limitless night of streets. 


APRILLE’S CRAZY DAY 


The sun, a fiddling merry-andrew, shrills 
Among the roadside flowers of the sky; 
Slippers are indiscreet beneath the hills’ 
Silly Victorian petticoats lifted high. 


Oh, it’s a crazy day, a Chaucer day, a day 
When that Aprille with her shoures sweet 
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Leslie Cross 


On the blue puddles foots her antic hey 
While the red-kerchiefed sun claps to her feet. 


The wind’s a peasant betty, and she runs 
With wooden shoes and spills her pails of whey 
Rudely on April’s rapt Endymions, 


Shakes out her apron, and goes on her way. 


And, gentlemen, it’s no use venting spleen: 
April’s perpetually seventeen. 


THE CROSSROADS 


The woman who goes amorously to death 

Has not more kingly bread than sunset gives 

To the fresh-fallen day. The preacher saith 

Vanity Claimeth Everything that Lives: 

It spreads upon the tables of the night 

Viands and starry drink that pass with dawn; 

It lays upon day’s labor touch and sight 

Of substance that is weighed and then is gone; 

It clothes the soul with glitter and with cry 

That fall and leave it naked and stricken mute. 

Earth’s vanity is a tree; the wind goes by 

And leaves it food for mold and the weed’s root. 

From fire comes water, and from earth comes air. 

Lay out her black dress and bind up her hair. 
Leslie Cross 
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THIS IS THE HOUR 
WINTER CASTLE ] 


I 


Knowing your body and the lines of it, 
Knowing a portion of your heart, at worst, 
There is a country in your mind unlit 

By any torch of mine. I have a thirst 
Tonight to spy its wells, hunger to touch 
My fingers to its fruit, desire to trace 

Its dark horizons and to climb and clutch 
Its dizzy goat-paths where the sharp winds race 
And flying clouds are close; and if my lust 
For finding things bring me a bitter view, 
Why, I am one whom danger never thrust 
Away from her so sharply as she drew; 
Our hands together, on the cruel ground 


I shall stand steadfastly, and make no sound. 


II 


This is the hour forever known to love 

No lover shall escape, when failure brings 
Black hurt, and the bewildered movement of 
This loneliness that comes on evil wings: 
Soft, silent-moving wings that smother breath 


Until I cry to drink the living air 
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And force the closing coffin of this death 
Whose straining hands are colder than despair. 
I am more lonely than that slope of snow 

We marked at sundown toward the icy west. 
Though it be borne, and I again shall know 
That sharp accord that is of all things best, 
What to my lips is pressed was never sweet — 


The bitter sense of unexplained defeat. 


Ill 


There has not been such joy as this tonight. 

In all the aging world no lips have found 

Save ours this last bright drop. Where the faint light 
Catches the shrine, the shadow chills the ground. 

In the dim wolds gigantic miseries go 

Wailing in frozen fields a winter wrong, 

And bitter blood is spilt upon the snow 

And moon is none and icy winds are long. 


What terrible exception lights the flame 


That blazes round us in this evil night, 
We who alone of things lay ignorant claim 
In the dark hour to scale this single height? 


Mother of God, what mercy in your face 


Lends us this secret solitary grace? 
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THE PASSIONATE PLACE 


We know it is there, though withdrawn from our eyes. It 
is there. 

The sun is yet hot on its grassblades, the grassblades are still, 

The molten blue of the sky is dissolved through its air 

And the waiting hush of its noontide no whisper shall fill. 


Shall we enshrine it discreetly in temperate minds, 

Say, “It was thus, and we shall remember it so” ? 

Light we support for an instant shrivels and blinds 

Who shall look once too often, and rashly, on fire and the 
snow. 


And if we return, is it shameful account we shall render, 

Turning our eyes from each other, shading the face? 

Or shall we be two of that handful unsoiled by surrender 

Who return unabashed and with spoils to the passionate 
place? 


NON SUM DIGNUS 


This Sabbath, as all others, finds 

The building hushed for love of God 

Save where the thin man, counting, winds 
His watch and children creak and nod 


In crowded pews. The money chinks 
Discreetly in the moving plate; 
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Through the stained glass the sunlight winks 
On Adam at the garden-gate. 


Hands reach for gloves and rosaries — 
“The Mass is ended” comes so soon. 
Beyond the window butterflies 


Sprinkle with white the burning noon. 


The ancient usual retreat 
Takes down the steps the scattering horde; 
Adam again has met defeat, 


Has missed connections with the Lord. 


But where the altar-candles die 
Waits God, and in a corner prays 
The last of heroes who will try 
The Gate again in seven days. 


Josephine Jacobsen 
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POETS AS LEADERS 


HE AIR is full of controversy these days, as we all 
know. Political and artistic constitutions are assailed 

and defended. All things once stable are on the move — 
nothing is standing still. This is, perhaps, a healthy condition 
for the human mind; at least it is not stuck in the mud of 
its own ignorance, its sleepy and lazy habits and satisfactions, | 
or its discontents equally lazy because inactive. The race is | 
learning once more that no condition is static, no problem 
permanently solved. 

The arts are always learning this lesson. Poetry especially, 
like its representative, the troubadour of old, longs to be 
foremost in the conflict. In this art, the champions cannot 
rest; peace tempts to sloth, leads to extinction. “If poetry 
is to be alive and not dead, there must always be a revolt 
tion going on’”— so Ezra Pound reminded us nearly a quar- 
ter-century ago, when he was at the head of one of the 
revolutions which this editor has lived through. But his 
particular revolution was too esthetic for the moderns; it 
was a revolution in poetic method, too obvious in motive 
and, once started, too easily won. It was too disregardful, 
they tell us, of the moral motive, the spiritual concept, and 
now it is pronounced out-of-date, leading to “a cult of des- 
pair,” “an impulse toward suicide,’ a self-conscious ‘“‘dis- 
trust of the uses of belief,” and in Pound’s own work to a 


“conspicuous failure to create a synthesis. 


from Horace Gregory’s article on Beliefs in Poetry in The 
Nation of July 25th: 
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We were certain then only of what seemed a belief in non- 
belief, a paradox which proved too ingenious, too fragile to endure 
beyond the hour. 


Today, however, the stress is toward images of 
positive belief: 


of life, of rebirth, of machinery in motion, of re- 
awakened earth in spring, of men marching together —‘Oh com- 
rades, step beautifully from the solid wall;” of love, of hope; 
‘new styles of architecture, a change of heart.” We have 
a long way from post- (if not in fact pre-) 
It is to our good fortune that promise of 


come 
war consciousness. 
a new vitality in poetry 
has been sustained by the writers of the Left, who, as Granville 
Hicks reminds us, are the inheritors of a great tradition in literature. 

ry = . z P 1 ‘ » 
The trouble is— no, not the trouble, for the “great tra- 
dition” referred to, founding its inspiration on beliefs, ulti- 
mately on a mystic faith in God and man, has produced 
masterpieces in many languages—the fact is, that beliefs 
tend to become too sacred, they are too easily exalted into 
myths. And the trouble with myths is that they tend toward 
tyranny. They are caught up and made sacrosanct by strong 
leaders, so that disbelief becomes heresy, a punishable offense 
against progress, against the loud-speaker time-spirit which 
the listening-in human average, the emotional unthinking 
millions, should implicitly obey. Today the Marxian and 
the Fascist myths, though not essentially different in their 
ultimate implications against human liberty, stand opposed 
to each other, with savage immensities of guns and bayonets, 
of tanks and planes and battleships, stored up between them 
as an assertion of power, as a threat of war to impose one 
or the other myth upon the world, upon a future which may 
be no wiser for all our thinking and our pain. 

Poets are to be drawn into the controversy, they are 


urged toward their ancient role of leading the hosts to battle, 
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even of showing the millions which way to go. As yet there 
is little evidence that the poets will answer this call with 
masterpieces epic or lyric —the great songs of the new era 
are as yet unsung. And there is little evidence, along either 
the popular front or the intellectual side-line, of a demand 
or a hope that some poet may arise to be that “man of the 
crowd,” that “seer and lover,” who will 


Lift this mess of a world — 

This boiling cauldron — 

From the ancient abominable fires, 

And set it to cool in the winds of Time, 
And mold it to beauty again, 

And swing it high 

To its path of joy 

Sublime. 

The popular front does not ask for wisdom or leadership 
from poets. It asks for reaffirmations, the more sentimental 
the better, of the beauty of nature, the values of life and 
death, of love and hope and faith, of all the indestructible 
dreams which experience must challenge in vain. It de- 
mands that these poetic reaffirmations be set neatly to a 
jingle of simple rhymes, or patterned to exhortation like a 
sermon. It asks for emotional stimulation from its poets, 
for encouragement against difficulties, not for the upsetting 
disturbance of thought, or a still more upsetting challenge 
toward the inestimable difficulties, the threatening tyrannies, 
of political action. 

On the other hand, the intellectual side-line is bristling 
with bayonets. As yet these are made of paper —we sce 
them wrapped in words and waving in the variable winds 
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of doctrine. Inexperience does not baffle the poets of the 
Left who behold “men marching together” in a beautiful 
but hardly attainable unity. Their eyes are lifted so that 
they do not see all the rooted and flowering growths in the 
fields of our democracy which their marching men would 
trample down. They wave banners and summon young 
minds to a new glamour, a modern version of romanticism 
which may prove more destructive than any myth of the 
past. Thus does the wheel turn, the cycle complete its curve. 
One notes an effort to make a banner-bearer of Hart 
Crane, as a poet who was afire with hope of a new era, who 
“sought to redefine within the eight short sections of The 
Bridge the total meaning of his cultural experience.” But 
the evocation of this steel-tempered artificer in words sym- 
bolizes the remoteness of the theorizing intellectuals from 
any possibility of contact with the common man. Sometimes 
obscure, Crane is always elliptical and difficult. His style is 
a museum piece, the precious resort of specialists, never to 
be appreciated by the crowd. As Mark Van Doren said six 
years ago, 
' 


lf a strange master of the potent, the mysterious 
phrase. It is for such phrases that he should be read, and not for 


He shows himse 


any message that he can give us pertaining to America—or to 
anything else. . . . He will never have anything to say to ordinary 


men. He speaks only to those who are knowing in poetry. 
Crane’s “opium dream of America’ was as shapeless and 

unresolved as fiery clouds out of a magician’s bottle; like 

Kubla Khan, it must be taken as magic, for even the poet 


himself would search in vain for a meaning. He was pre- 
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senting in richly carved metallic phrases the pride and glory spt 
of life; he was quite innocent of any more specific message. ph 

Indeed, poets who would make over their world speak Re 
usually out of abysmal inexperience. Which of them has al 
ever mixed in large affairs, run a factory or a power-plant, n 


or the slightest single section of a government? ‘They do 
not know what these things mean — the complicated details, tl 
the quick important decisions, the fearsome risks, the trium- th 
phant or tragic climaxes. 


se 
The poets of the Left, and all the other controversial pl 
bards whose voices are loud in the land, should be reminded st 
of the advice of Yeats at a Porrry banquet long ago. He p 
told us: I; 
When I was beginning to write in Ireland, there was all around e 
me the rhetorical poetry of the Irish politicians. We young writers li 
rebelled against that rhetoric; to a great extent it was mean- 
ingless. .. . 
It is not the business of a poet to instruct his age. He should be 
too humble to instruct his age. His business is merely to express ' 
himself, whatever that self may be... . 
H. M. I 
REVIEWS 
IN ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
\ 


Poems 1919 to 1934, by Walter de la Mare. Henry Holt 
& Co. 
Mr. de la Mare comes off much better with the release 
of appreciation than with the quickening of judgment. Judg- 
ment, indeed, amounts to excision; Mr. de la Mare makes a 
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special case of the “poetical” writer, with all that is em- 
phasized and all that is excluded by the inverted commas. 
Readers content with fluent meters and ready rhymes, who 
are animated by clicking similes (never asking the organic 
metaphor), enriched by the platitude of statement, and 
charmed by all the talent for charm that can be packed in 
the complete stock poetic vocabulary — such readers will find 
the nature poems, the child poems, the poems of lyric non- 
sense, and some of the poems about death satisfying and 
pleasant in their own measure. If the measure is not great it 
sometimes transcends itself in a single ecstatic line, a genuine 
poetic image that re-makes the actual, elsewhere merely noted. 
In The Last Coachload, rather a dull allegory, there is, for 
example, after a heaping up of the very best poetastry, this 
line and a half: 
At the horses’ feet 

A sea-like honied waste of flowers flowed. 
At another extreme an example provides itself in one of the 
Epitaphs: 

Here lies, but seven years old, our little maid, 

Once of the darkness -— oh, so sore afraid. 


Light of the World, remember that smal! fear, 

And when nor moon nor stars do shine — draw near! 
We do not mind the archaic intensive in the last line; it helps 
to achieve in the realm of sentiment the same genuine sense 
of emotional actuality secured largely, perhaps, by the cadence 
in the image quoted above. It is for the small number of 
things on these orders that Mr. de la Mare has more than 


a minor and immediate value. 
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It may be that these are poor examples for Mr. de la as 
Mare’s readers and for readers of this review. In assuming a 
a common or fundamental plane of reference no poet or th 
critic knows where he stands with his readers, except that vi 
he may be sure, with every reader, and at some point he had W 


thought common, to stand at loss. If the reader is to know fe 
what the poet re-makes he must know something of the ma- Ci 
terial re-made; he must know either what the words call for b 
or what their voices are, and sometimes both. I do not know i 


through which of my quotations Mr. de la Mare will seem ( 
to stand at loss with more readers. A familiarity, say, with 
nalf-grown hayfields and some knowledge of the common 1 


attributes of Christ, plus a sense of the forms of piety that | 
spring in either knowledge, are necessary to the mere appre- 
hension — let alone the appreciation — of these two frag- 
ments; and these fragments represent the best Mr. de la 
Mare has to give. 

If he had more to give, if he were a major poet, the mat- 
ter of reference would be a minor matter; a much greater 
proportion of what is needful would have been packed into 
the words: the hayfields and Christianity itself, so to speak, 
would have been there, such is the power of mastered lan- 
guage, for the reading alone. On this point the reader may 
compare Mr. de la Mare’s The Last Coachload with The 
Ancient Mariner, to which it has some resemblance in in- 
tention. Coleridge made a major poem of his allegory by 
putting, as he said, all the meaning he could into his words; 
the poem was the vehicle, its form, including the allegorica! 
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aspect, the motion for his meaning. Mr. de la Mare is not 
a major poet, and you have a sense in reading him, I think, 
that he extracts much of his meaning from the separable de- 
vices of form which he employs; which is working in the 
wrong direction. Hence in his ambitious poems his verse is 
formal where it ought not to be, in the sense that it is in- 
conclusive where it ought to be final, waste where it should 
brim; he loses his subject matter by finding only a form for 
it. “he worst example is the poem against a misconception 
of that great imaginative artist, Sigmund Freud, called 
Dreams. Here, as elsewhere, form is found partly through 
the constant unscrupulous resort to the stock poetic vocabu- 
lary and partly through an allegorical — not an experimental 
— approach to the imagination. The allegory is of the Ideal 
in the ordinary moral sense, and the vocabulary is the ideal 
no-man’s-language of no-man’s-poetry which so many use as 
a substitute both for reality and for poetry. In his ambitious 
poems, thinking of the language of great poetry, Mr. de la 
Mare writes in another language, which mirrors not reality, 
but itself. In many of the lesser poems, as in the momentary 
fantasies that constitute the most of mental life, the vagary 
of form is both accurate and charming. It is in the archaic, 
specious, haunting realm of the consciousness, where every 
flight of fancy is final, disarming, and on the verge of the 
profound, that the archaic vocabulary of poetry is at home 


and its representations the best of reality. In that realm 


Mr. de la Mare belongs. 


R. P. Blackmur 
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A PROPHET WITH HONOR 


A Letter from Pontus, by John Masefield. Macmillan Co. 

The train conductor reached up and snapped off the elec- 
tric fan; for a few moments there seemed no change in its 
speed; then quickly the whirling began to ravel out, the 
blades — made several and conspicuous —swung round 
weakly a few times and stopped. It was, so I thought, not 
unlike an aging and no longer vigorous poet, such as John 
Masefield and many another past and to come: same ma- 
chine, same matter, but the force going limp. In creativ 
work it is a matter for regret and not, as so many young 
alecks seem to think, for blame; and pretty much the whole 
of the Poet Laureate’s new collection of verse simply leaves 
one sorry that the power and vigor which for a time startled 
modern English poetry is now nearly spent. 

A Letter from Pontus is Masefield’s first book of poetry 
since his appointment to the laureateship. In matter it does 
not differ drastically from much of his work. It does not, to 
be sure, return to the tough dramatics of The Widow in the 
Bye Street and such things, nor to the lush dramatics of 
Reynard, nor (to any extent) to his lyrics of the sea; yet 
for years there has been an increasing preoccupation in Mase- 
field’s verse with romantic historical matter, with sonnets and 
lyrics on a more or less abstract Beauty, and with gentle 
Wordsworthian country pieces. In these three departments, 
as contrasted with the first three I have mentioned, Mase 


field has done his least interesting and least characteristic 
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work. He has never, really, been at his best in any of them. 

The title piece is the most ambitious poem — a monologue 
on the exiled Ovid reminiscing of his past glories and defeat 
in Rome and longing for his home country. Among recent 
poets, Robinson might have used the subject, and that re- 
minder points Masefield’s deficiencies; even in his last col- 
lection, Nicodemus, with his powers diminishing, Robinson 
commanded a style, a wit, and a power of making the thing 
significant which nowhere appear in A Letter from Pontus. 
And the other poems, similarly, lack that vigorous stamp 
which Masefield once controlled. The ballads on Sir Francis 
Drake and Dick Whittington are exercises; that on an auto- 
mobile drive from Edinburgh to Boar’s Hill is better — 
monotonous but so unpretentious as to be, now and then, 
charming description. Some of that charm, too, appears fit- 
fully in the quiet descriptive lyrics. ‘The “social-conscious” 
poems, such as The Will (economic depression), The Net 
(governmental red tape), and The Wild Geese (war), un- 
fortunately are written rather like jingles and, of course, 
carry no emotional or intellectual force. 

The descriptive lyrics are the best pages of the book be- 
cause they strive for nothing except accurate and atmospheric 
nature detail. They have no imaginative lift nor verbal 
felicity. Like many another before him, Masefield has ap- 
parently done his best work before being installed in the 
most prominent poetic station in the world; the muscle, with 
its luxuriant violence, is gone from his poetry. 

Winfield Townley Scott 
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FOOTNOTES TO THESE DAYS 


Thanksgiving Before November, by Norman Macleod. Par- 
nassus Press. 
Before the Brave, by Kenneth Patchen. Random House. 

Eliot and Pound have given their testimony that in so far 
as they dealt with the quality of society in their time they did 
so with the novels of Flaubert, Conrad, James, e¢ a/., as 
standards of sensibility and form. In the case of the trans- 
ition poet, W. H. Auden, almost everything takes place 
against the background opened up by Ulysses. Sharing Joyce’s 
image of Europe and his joyful psychoanalytical power, 
Auden had to fight a heritage of, not Catholicism, but War, 
which sharpened his conviction of evil and freed his mind 
toward Communism. 

It is plain that neither Macleod nor Patchen has partici- 
pated in such an attempt at order as Eliot found in Conrad, 
or Auden in Joyce. Each expresses a pathos greater than 
his poems by themselves define: the pathos of artistic lives 
spent in the absence of standards great enough to give any 
except a rudimentary drama to experience. We are likely 
to feel in reading them that too much has been rejected too 
soon, and yet that the rejection was necessary; that not 
enough has been grasped or illuminated or placed in order, 
and yet that to “o more was impossible for men deprived 
of the older opportunities. 

Macleod’s poems are a record of migration. Half album, 
half diary, they annotate the statistics of population changes 
with the half-guessed, half-formed reflections of places and 
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moods in America. They are set down freely with a beau- 
tiful native feeling for the rhythms of statement, line-broken 
to an eloquence both remote and arid. Beyond this they are 
not likely to be treasured or composed. In this volume his 
work is presented with some care, both in selection and con- 
secutive arrangement, in three sections: Early Battle Cry, 
Footnote to These Days, and Communications from the Rev- 
olution. The migration is also a progress of the soul, from 
young manhood in the American West — a series of dusty or 
limpid images — to graver realizations of maturity: 
We are a long way gone 
From myths of utopia... 
Conscious of guilt—that we too 


Are betrayers — 
Sick by the streams. . 


In the second section of the book Macleod’s intensity is 
greatest and most relevant to specific material: 


We could not hope to speak of love 
But with sorrow, and we were hopeless 
In the light of our many defections... 


And death the prescription for our speech 
Ever before us... 


This city is so remote 
As to make us comrades 
Who would otherwise be free... 
Reflections like these add up like speeches in a Chekov play 
to a subdued — and therefore all the more poignant — at- 
mosphere of human desolation that can hardly be called de- 
feat. Then with the third section we find this atmosphere 


not relieved but dissipated to a thin blind clarity in poems 
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about cotton-pickers, mill hands, a future of unreal revolu- 
tion; and these poems seem more interesting as an escape 
from confusion than for any strength of reference. 

Patchen’s whole book is such a celebration of the new life 
as Macleod could reach only after considerable earthly orien- 
tation. He shows little evidence of having noted for poetry 
any realities of revolution beyond a narrow range between 
the hysterical and the editorial. At their worst his poems are 
like the dream compositions of a leftist editorial writer, re- 
peating class sentiments with a strange syntactical or struc- 
tural distortion: 


Be sure we know 
We miss a lot in rented-room and rented-life: 
Stampede of flower-gear and stars in swollen sky. 
O never think our lives are more in job 
of opening way in wilderness 
Than those who chase a building new to man 
Or hunt a secret thing in eye of friend or thief... 


Patchen’s word-pour may be praised as creative vitality or 
condemned as artistic debauchery, but in either case it is 
more wearisome than interesting. The best poems are a few 
clean colloquial ones, like Letter to a Policeman. 

If these two books of poems are notably weak in the un 
derpinnings of a valid revolutionary poetry, it is not because 
they do not exist. Some, I suggest, lie in Trotsky’s histori 
data, Dos Passos’ sense of American class patterns, and the 
balanced heroism in Malraux. Henry James and T. S. Eliot 
each wrote an effective Portrait of a Lady. Could any 
American now make equally effective a poem called Pre- 
dicament of Men? Robert Fitzgerald 
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Poems, by Michael Roberts. Jonathan Cape, London. 
When in 1930 Michael Roberts published These Our 
Matins, he appeared as a faulty poet, and now in 1936, with 
this new book to guide judgment, we find him essentially 
unimproved. ‘Though these pages record a greater range of 


experience in a style that on the surface approximates the 


approved methods of the current English rennaisance, they 
also prove that subject, however timely, cannot substitute 
for talent. In the earlier book certain defects of style were 
only too apparent. Roberts’ propensity for highly specialized 
words borrowed from science and philosophy was so far 
indulged that the reader, though at the start sympathetic 
with the man’s intention, was left not merely unconvinced, 
but downright antagonistic. The effect of the present book 
is much the same, and it arises from similar causes. Here, 
too, are forcefulness without sensitiveness -— the honest ob- 
tuseness, the same absence of subtlety, intellection as victor 
over fancy, and, most fatally, the same self-conscious use of 
an emotionally unintegrated vocabulary. While such a defect 
as the last is hardly pardonable in the work of a man who 
has frequently proved himself aware of the poet’s problems, 
it can at least be understood as the regrettable result of an 
attempt, on the part of a mind more anxious than inspired, 
to anticipate by means of language a desirable cultural future. 

For a number of years now fine talents, here and in Eng- 
and, have been engaged in that very task, obviously on the 


assumption that the poet is absolute leader in things cultural 
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and that the world must follow where he goes. One may 
admit the worth of such experiment while doubting the truth ¢ 
of the underlying assumption. Verbal experiment, like po- 
litical leadership, must be at all points tested and checked by 
the group-mind which it is designed to affect, and it is in this ; 
sense that the experimenter is as much a follower as a leader. 
The common failure to make use of such a check has led 
Roberts and many others of similar convictions into absurd- 
ity, and were it not for such men as Auden and Spender in 
England and Gregory and one or two others over here, who 
are of positive good because they enliven and extend the 
uses of tradition, the world, that cries out for direction, would 
go a long time uninstructed. To Roberts and Day Lewis, 
and to the younger communists in this country, it seems nec- 
essary to point out that a truly influential poetic style is a 
state of mind in which the whole society participates and 
that it is most emphatically not a matter solely of the in- 
dividual will. 

Returning now for a more specific look at the work under 
consideration, we find the poem, Kangchenjunga, which 
originally appeared in Porrry and later in New Country: 


Harsh hills be comfort, stubble-straight 
t Stand up, unconquerable fact, 

Rend straining sinews and exact 

The strict thought, the clean hate. 


This, though it sounds like Cecil Day Lewis and plays an 
unoriginal variation on the hard-and-austere-cliché, is prob- 
ably the best poem in the book; but it is, like the rest, un- 
convincing. It produces the opposite of the effect intended. 
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The insensitiveness of Roberts’ ear likewise cannot be 

excused. In the poem mentioned above he permits himself 
Bright barren bitter beauty blend... 

Frequently he offends the reader’s ear by progressions of 

identical open vowels such as the following (note the obvious 

stressing of long a’s and the accompaniment of long 7’s) : 
And there was time enough for aching 
In the long night, in the heart-breakins 
Waking alone, the wailing dark 
Midnight totter and tremble. 


On reading the poems in this book one feels that the future 
of English poetry does not lie in the direction that Roberts 
has taken; one feels rather that it lies, as it always has, in 
being first an expert craftsmanship, then in being true to the 
past as it functions in the present and in preserving for an 
essentially unpredictable future the cultural heritage, the 
racial wisdom which have accumulated through centuries. 
In closing, it might be said in reply to Roberts’ statement of 
the subject in his preface to New Signatures that while it is 
important to demonstrate how one differs from his predeces- 
how how one is similar. 


C. A. Millspaugh 


sors, it is likewise important to s 


UNCERTAIN MEASURES 


Cobwebs of Cable, by Florence Ripley Mastin, Henry Har- 
rison. 
Whether in the contraction of space to fairy size, where 
flowers are confused with frost, or in its expansion to super- 


mundane heights where earth recedes, ‘‘a fantasy of sleep,” 
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Miss Mastin’s poems achieve in their total effect the drama 
of a spiritual landscape seen from changing perspectives. 
Without reliance on verbal affectations, they convey the 
tenuous suggestion of pilgrim’s progress among the plumes 
of Frost Flowers, or of archaic angelic men where, in the 
Flying Sonnets, the airship plunges downward, “Lost in the 


, 


canyons of celestial rain.” Miss Mastin re-affirms lasting 
values, and extends her definition of human nature beyond 
the prescriptions of the Marxian legislators, to include the 
January wood where “A tufted titmouse and a bluejay talk,” 
or the city tree, “Green twilight for the anguish of his eye.” 
Unfortunately for the pioneer of the old world, her lyrics 
are more vital from the level of biography, let us say, than 
from that of art for its own sake. One hopes for future 
lyric flights unburdened by the prolixity of such prosaic 
statements as, “One cannot write her into fourteen lines 
or fourteen hundred”; and for surer control of the poem 
as an indivisible organic unit, every word of which must 
seem inevitable in its relation to the whole. Although Miss 
Mastin handles the sonnet with ease, and achieves variety 
within this medium, it becomes at times too spacious a form 
for what seems to be a less conventional lyricism. In her best 
poems she writes with clarity and freshness, with vivid and 
sensitive detail, betraying none of the faults of the amateur. 
The five Flying Sonnets, Mother, The Tree Above, Umi 
and others, strike one as being authentic and sustained ; there 
are, indeed, few without their felicities of phrase. April 
Mood, which follows, shares with others of these poems the 
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charm of Elizabethan song: 
When azure lies behind the rain 
And April twists the weather vane 
Into the south, who shall foretell 
His own heart’s weather? 
Though Heaven ring her sweetest bell 
And young larks lie in the heather, 
Who shall foretell? 
So passing sweet the spring last year, 
So delicate, that now I fear... 
I would return to live with snow 
A little longer. ... 
Before the blackthorn hedges show 
Their buds ... I shall be stronger 
To live with snow. 
Marguerite V. Young 


A SURREALIST MASTER 


Thorns of Thunder, by Paul Eluard. Translated from 
French by Samuel Beckett, Denis Devlin, David Cascoyne, 
Eugene Jolas, Man Ray, George Reavey, Ruthven Todd. 
Edited by George Reavey. With a drawing by Pablo 
Picasso. London: Europa Press & Stanley Nott. 

These translations of selected poems from five books by 
Paul Eluard appear at the moment of the International Sur- 
realist Exhibition in London and were apparently stimulated 
by that occasion. ‘They introduce to English readers a re- 
markable poet whose work is of an order more than usually 
impossible to render justly in a foreign language. But they 
have been made by persons in sufficient sympathy with El- 
uard’s method to arrive at something of his vivid penetration 
of phrase and imagery, although their language necessarily 
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misses the subtly transforming music that lifts his images and 
associations to a level not commonly reached by members of 
the surrealist school. That extreme verbal felicity is, in 
fact, the first and final clue to Eluard’s success in a field 
which most of fellows invade only by violence and shock- 
tactics, and it is regrettable that the book does not include 
the French originals of its entries. They would show a poet 
whose closest analogies in English are Wallace Stevens, 
Cummings in Tulips and Chimneys, and the Eliot of Ani- 
mula, A Song for Simeon, and Marina, but whose lyric 
craftsmanship is worth comparing with the French ancestors 
Mr. Read has suggested for him — Nerval, Baudelaire, and 
Rimbaud. If the impassioned austerity of Eluard’s best lines 

are insufficient to bring these masters to mind, his prose 
statements readily do so: he is one of the fundamentalists of 
surrealist doctrine and states it in a form so stripped of jargon 

and metaphysical pretentions that its resemblance to the 
theory of Les Correspondences and Les Voyelles is apparent 

at once. “Everything can be compared to everything, every- 

thing has its echo, its reason, its resemblance, its opposition } 
and its becoming everywhere. And this becoming is in- 
finite.” This pushes Baudelaire’s argument to its ultimate 
limits. Whether Baudelaire would have sanctioned it is 
doubtful; whether Eluard or his colleagues justify it when 

they compile their more recklessly irrational catalogues and 
associations is not so doubtful; but the integrity of sensibility 
required by such a belief entails the ultimate in stylistic au- 
thority, whether instinctive or disciplined, and Eluard sho 
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enough of it to lift him above his more aimless rivals and into 
the best tradition of modern French lyricism. 

Although this collection includes less than fifty poems and 
fragments, it covers a sufficient range to show how much 
more than theory a poem must be, and how irrelevant theory 
becomes when a poem arrives. The lyrics selected from 
The City of Sorrow and The Immediate Life are belabored 
by surrealist concepts; they reduce correspondence to its own 
banality or skim the surface of associations in a fashion that 
requires neither special talent nor initiation in special doc- 
trines; and they show little of the authority that separates 
the best of Eluard’s work from the stuff that loads the pages 
of Transition. Necessity, for instance, is as obvious in French 
as in English, and represents nothing but the virtuosity of 
exciting juxtapositions: 

In the dust of the serious 

I establish relations between man and woman 

Between the smeltings of the sun and the bag of bees 
Between the enchanted grottoes and the avalanche 
Between the care-rimmed eyes and the pealing laughter 
Between the heraldic blackbird and the star of garlic 


Between the leaden thread and the sound of the wind 
Between the fountain of ants and the growing of strawberries 


Between the carotid and the ghost of salt 
Between the auracaria and the head of a dwarf 
Between the branching rails and the speckled dove 
Between man and woman 

Between my solitude and you. 


This and a dozen other pages makes surrealism a little too 
easy to be taken seriously, putting it on a Freshman English 
level of accessibility. ‘‘Poetic objectivity,” says Eluard, “only 
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exists in the succession, the linking together of all the sub- 
jective elements of which the poet, until the beginning of 
the new order, is not the master but the slave,”’ a statement 
that also sounds too solemnly disingenuous to make one be- 
lieve that the impending “new order,’ whatever it is when 
it arrives, will be anything but a refuge for slovenly talents 
and automatic writers. “Nothing is, all is becoming” is as 
much heard now from surrealists as it was once heard from 
camp-followers of the symbolists; it becomes necessary to 
forget these Hegelian hopes if one is to retain a respectable 
interest in whatever may be of esthetic validity in their aims 
or of poetic merit in their writing. Eluard outdistances his 
more elementary exercising in psychic automatism when 
under the impulse of his intense lyric clairvoyance, and then 
he produces poems that require neither special elucidation 
nor a preliminary agreement on terms. Their exquisite sense 
of metaphor and their evocation of elusive meanings com- 
pels the reader’s belief in whatever logic or superiority to 
logic dictated them. Poems that especially illustrate this 
faculty are the series on surrealist painters — Arp, Braque, 
Klee, Masson, Chirico, Miro, and Picasso, the last of which 
may be quoted: 


The weapons of sleep have ploughed deep in the night 
The wondrous furrows separating our heads 

Through the diamond every medal shines false 
Beneath the dazzling sky the earth is invisible. 

The heart’s face has lost its warm colors 

The sun seeks us and the snow is blind. 

If we leave it alone, the horizon will soar 

And our gaze will scatter the errors afar. 
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No one actively interested in modern poetry will care to 
overlook the implications of this work and no one, consulting 
the original texts, will deny its kind of genius. Eluard, with 
Soupault and André Bréton, is a poet who makes an imme- 
diate connection with the Cendrars of Kodak Documentaire 
and the Apollinaire of Alcools or Les Mamelles de Tirésias, 


} , 


and thus with Rimbaud’s J//uminations, Baudelaire, and such 


pioneer forecastings as Nerval’s 4urélie. He shows the latest 
phase of an evolution that has touched some of the most sig- 
nificant lyric poets of the past century, and for this reason, 

not for more independent claims, his work compels much 
more than the grim curiosity usually invited by the tactics 


of surrealist manifestoes and exhibitions. M.D. Zz. 


RECENT MAGAZINES 


Transition, its editorial offices having moved to New York, 
opened it tenth year by appearing in June with a new format and 
a new lease on life, offering its twenty-fourth number to a public 
more spacious but hardly more enlightened than had access to the 
foregoing twenty-three issues of its Paris and Hague periods. The 
magazine is still printed in Holland, however; it still wages “the 
revolution of the word”; its contributors, lacking the variety that 
once made Transition an open house for pre-Depression expatriates, 
now qualify for entrance chiefly by enlisting in this mystic enter- 
prise; and Mr. Jolas is still at the editorial helm. “The world-crisis 
and its resultant suicidal nihilism and materialism is still running 
its historic course,’ he complains. “Chiliastic schemers with a 
rationalist bias are vulgarizing the issues. Transition believes 
that the meaning of the crisis lies deeper than the assumptions of an 
economic determinism would make us believe. It has no goal other 
than to help bring about the metaphysical revolution which alone 
can liquidate this materialistic anthropology.” His editorials on 
Romanticism and 1 Dream and Race and Language end with the 
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belief that “We are perhaps on the threshold of a new art of the 
word” and a loudly blazoned slogan: DREAMERS OF THE 
WORLD UNITE! He also offers Notes for a Lexicon of Night, 
among its entries being woola woola, old griper, hailamoor, 
alzneiwein, marabimini, scheitelauegler, and zweegy-weegy. “In 
presenting these symbol-words from my dreams and day-dreams | 
wish merely to place them on record without attempting to give 
any mythological or primitivistic definition,’ he says modestly. 
Thus although the Work in Progress no longer progresses, the wings 
of Joyce and Freud hover as formerly above their visionary troops, 
but we notice a number of unfamiliar names among the ranks. In 
Transition 23, his last previous issue, Mr. Jolas compiled a Little 
Mantic Almageste, showing how staunchly Blake, Boehme, Emer- 
son, St. John of the Cross, Herder, Sir James Jeans, Pascal, Plotinus, 
Jung, William James, and St. Teresa of Avila back up his cause. 
He also offered an Inquiry About the Malady of Language, to which 
twenty-nine contemporary well-wishers contributed their varying 
degrees of advice —among them Gottfried Benn, C. K. Ogden, 
Ivan Goll, A. R. Orage, Louis Untermeyer, Henry Mencken, Henry 
Canby, Laurence Vail, and Joe Bousquet. The present gallery lacks 
this variety, but doubtless draws great encouragement from the 
illustrious benedictions breathed over its trances. James Agee, 
Samuel Beckett, Richard Eberhart, Georges Pelorson, and five 
other poets appear under Vertigral, a verse section; there are 
Paramyths from five further initiates; The Eye is debated by sev 
eral art critics and fed on photographs of painting and sculpture 
by Arp, Calder, Giacometti, Miro, Picasso, Leger, Schwitters and 
Biedermann. There are also photographs of those pioneer sur- 
realists, the Mack Sennett Bathing Beauties (1917), of Mickey 
Mouse and Charlie Chaplin, followed by Documents of Eskimo 
masks, of Peyote, Indian, and Canadian folk-songs, a Head of 
Christ by Rouault, Paul Nelson’s project of a surgical pavilion for 
the Suez Canal, and two pages from Edgar Verése’s score of 
Ionization, a symphony composed “for instruments of concussion, 
friction, and sibilation.” 





It will be seen that there is nothing here to be grasped, dis- 
missed, or digested in a few remarks; we lack the sublime ease 
with which Transition’s contributors grapple their immensities or 
make pleasant pets of their mental nightmares. Whoever can read 
a single issue of this journal at a sitting has, according to Mr 
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Jolas, three more years of paramythic joy in store for him, and the 
more general American public may congratulate itself on having 
this militant leadership of “the mantic, the telluric, the demonish, the 
phantasmal” so handsomely provided for. Transition may repre- 
sent, according to Time, “the lunatic fringe of the seaweed de- 
posited in Europe by the high tide of U. S. tourism during the 
1920’s,” but it has outlived its decade heroically, and whatever art 
may come of the new metaphysics of the unconscious will owe its 
encouragement to Mr. Jolas’ saintly zeal in the cause. We notice 
that a new verse magazine is projected by Transition, to be called 
Vertigral, in quarterly installments. Subscribers may have Ver- 
tigral alone, Vertigral with Transition, or Transition without 
Vertigral, as they please. Mr. James J. Sweeney, who still gets 
more work out of the word plastic than he ever got out of Roget’s 
Thesaurus, now serves as associate editor. 

America thus continues, as for the past decade here or abroad, 
to lead in the vanguard of surrealist nations, but it has taken all 
that time for surrealism to penetrate the ports of England. Now 
that it has succeeded, it has produced in London one of the year’s 
sensations. The first International Surrealist Exhibition opened at 
the New Burlington Galleries in June, put a blight on even the 
neighboring horse-and-beauty show at the Royal Academy, threw 
fashionable society into spasms of goggling stupefaction, won “the 
most phenomenal success ever achieved by an art show in London,” 
and kept, according to one correspondent, “old men from Lord’s 
cricket ground, young men from Henley, and Mayfair damsels from 
garden parties.” Accordingly the dailies, weeklies, and monthlies 
have been loaded with articles, defenses, and attacks, an immense 
bibliography on the subject having accumulated to daze future 
Ph.D.’s. The English committee — Herbert Read, McKnight Kauf- 
fer, Roland Penrose, Paul Nash, Humphrey Jennings, David Gas- 
coyne, Rupert Lee, and Hugh Sykes Davies—marshalled their 
campaign with expert effect. Most of these men wrote lengthily in 
various periodicals. Gascoyne produced a book, A. Short Survey 
of Surrealism and translated André Bréton’s What Is Surrealism? 
(both for Faber & Faber). The new monthly Contemporary Poetry 
and Prose devoted its second (June) issue to a symposium collected 
from the works of Paul Eluard, Benjamin Peret, Bréton, Georges 
Hugnet, Charles Cros, Kenneth Allott, A Five-year-old Boy, A 
Seven-year-old Girl, René Char, Alfred Jarry, and other experts, 
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French and English. New Verse in April published a defense called 
Sympathies with Surrealism, by Sykes Davis, and in June a series 
of rejoinders called Honest Doubt, to which “authoritative answers’ 
impend in the next issue. As climaxes to this orgy of otherworldliness, 
Miss Shiela Legge strolled among the gallery-visitors clothed in 
white samite, her head disguised with rose-buds, carrying in rubber- 
gloved arms a model human leg (substituted at the last moment for 
a living pork-chop which had to be discarded because of the heat 
and the painter Salvador Dali, clothed in a hermetically sealed 
diver’s suit, a jeweled dagger, two wolfhounds, and a billiard cue, 
delivered a lecture whose first half was handicapped by inaudibility 
(due to the steel-and-glass helmet) and the latter half by unintelli- 
gibly bad French. Thus was England at last initiated, in the 
fulness of time, to the higher flights of the contemporary spirit. 
The new periodical mentioned above, Contemporary Poetry and 
Prose, edited by Roger Roughton, promises to be one of the livelier 
additions to the cultural eruption now agitating the sceptered isles 
This paper, which issued its third number in July, is occupied 
wholly by creative work; Mr. Roughton offers none of the editorial 
obstruction customary among his rivals. Americans who may look 
back to the days of The Little Review and Others as to ancient 
history will find nothing novel about his project, but it makes neat 
printings of such familiar moderns as Cummings, Stevens, and 
Eluard, and also presents the younger English experimentalists - 
Kenneth Allott, Dylan Thomas, Gavin Ewart, Ruthven Todd, and 
of course the editor himself. The leaning here is surrealist 
throughout. Another venture in English literary journalism is 
New Writing, edited by John Lehmann and published in two thick 
half-yearly volumes by John Lane. This anthology follows rough 
the program sketched several years ago by Michael Roberts in 
two Hogarth Press projects which played a large part in initiating 
the current movement among English writers, New Signatures an 
New Country. Most of the familiar favorites are present here, alot 
with a generous allowance of greener talents, the whole volun 
making an impression of more serious and selective purpose that 
many of its more spasmodic competitors. Meanwhile the old 





uc 
periodicals of the decade — Scrutiny, Purpose, New Verse, Cc 
seum, and Axis (a new quarterly of “abstract painting and sculp- 
ture”) — continue their labors, and support the impression that the 
new English revival conforms closely to A.E.’s definition of a lit 
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erary movement: “a number of people who live in the same place 
id hate each other sufficiently.” 

However, we recommend this energy to our readers as an example 
of what keeps the arts alive —sanity, reason, achievement, and 
pure ideals being other and more difficult matters. The fact that 
the United States saw an excitement of this kind almost a quarter- 
century ago should not encourage much complacency about the stupor 
and inertia at present afflicting our literary journals. We look to 





the home-coming of Transition as an incentive to other awakenings, 
and to a return of the happy valors and inebriations that made our 
Greenwich Village era a bright interval in a murky age. 

The London Quarterly, Life and Letters Today, has distributed 

unusually interesting summer issue. Valéry’s aphorisms on Lit- 
erature are concluded, Thomas Mann’s story, Little Lizzy, is trans- 
lated, Dorothy mn writes on the Swiss author C. F. Ramuz, 
a portion of whose novel Questions is also printed, William Empson 
has an article on the uses of “honesty” in Othello called The Best 
Policy, Hanns Sachs writes on the birthday of Freud, Stefan Einars- 
son discusses the Icelandic author Laxness, Bryher’s novel Man- 
chester is concluded, Gertrude Stein offers The Superstitions of 
Fred Anneday, Annday, Anday, there are four short stories, three 
poets, and the usual chronicles and reviews. Thus Life and Letters 








continues to serve the utility of a general anthology of international 
authors, perhaps the best now available in English, and while its 
critical reviews are slight and tco short to do much beyond reporting 
titles and themes, the chronicles of music, drama, and cinema are 
among the best being published. The cinema reviews are especially 
«pert, as is to be expected from the editors and contributors who 
ill al f “eee Oe I Fae 
irnai of our time during the daecaace 





of its career. 7 ve have previously said, 





w offers a similat formation on books and 
arts; it has no apparent editorial policy, no critical personality, and 








little unity of effect t it makes useful reports of literary ever 


In the May issue two entries call for mention, Michael Roberts’ 





account of Eliot’s development and Philip Hendy’s characteristicall) 
intelligent art chronicle, this time on the Degas Exhibition at the 
Gallery, in which he made several observations of remark 


: ; : . “a : 
able insight about Degas’ genius. In the July issue appeared a 





group of poems by a discovery of W. b, Yeats, a young woman 
Yeats’ notes. We note that 


called Margot Ruddock, preceded b 
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Yeats recently has edited an anthology of verse for the Oxford 
University Press, for which his followers will be eager. 

Speaking of Degas reminds us also of Paul Valéry’s charming 
and incisive souvenirs of this painter which appeared in December 
in the Nouvelle Revue Francaise; these will presumably form part 
of his forthcoming book on the painter announced for Paris publica- 
tion by Vollard in a sumptuous edition, illustrated by lithographs 
of Degas’ paintings and designs. WValéry’s third volume of 
Variétés was issued during the winter by the N.R.F., containing 
additions to his earlier essays on poetry, art, and public questions. 
More recently the Revue has published memoirs by Gide (Pages 
des Journal) and Alain (Histoire de mes Pensées), the latter par- 
ticularly reminding us of this essayist’s long service on the staff 
of the magazine, and of the unimpeachable integrity of interest ex- 
hibited by his monthly Propos; he must be regarded as one of the 
most perceptive and graceful writers now practising. The music 
chronicles of Boris de Schloezer, a series of satiric poems by Jean 
Cocteau (La Partie d’Echecs), the novel reports of Marcel] Arland 
and the art chronicles of André Lhote continue to be familiar 
assets. In February there was also a suggestive note by Denis 
Saurat on Baudelaire, Rimbaud, La Cabale, relating the theory and 
method of Symbolism to cabalistic ritual. The recent deaths of two 
eminent Frenchmen of letters of the past generation — Paul Bourget 
and Henri de Régnier — have called for many notices and chronicles 
of these two careers which typified many of the sources, experiments, 
and purposes that immediately preceded the contemporary activity 
in French verse and fiction. 

In German Corona remains the one review to hold aloof from the 
Goebbels ideals of public instruction and propaganda—and to 
escape official wrath. It has just begun its sixth year with con- 
tributions of typical value: Karl Vossler’s essay on Croce, Hof- 
mannsthal’s Aus Tagebiichern, Carossa’s Geheimnisse, poems by 
Ernst Bertram and Rudolf Binding, Valéry’s Erinnerungen, Arnold 
Bergstrasser’s essays on Goethe, several imaginative works by Her- 
man Hesse, and a number of earlier manuscripts, one of them 
correspondence between Gottfried Keller and Theodor Storm Uber 
das Dichterische. Its isolation emphasizes the distinction it already 
possessed before 1933, and makes it a notable reminder of the crisis 
faced by journals of creative and independent purposes toward the 
East of Europe. M. D. Z. 
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Marya Zaturenska (Mrs. Horace Gregory) was born in Moscow 
and lived near there until she was brought to New York at ten 
years of age. A little schooling and factory work, self-education 
in the public library, scholarships in one or two colleges, and 
poems in a number of magazines including Poetry, where she 
began in 1920. Four years later she was awarded the John Reed 
Prize. In 1934 the Macmillan Co. published her first book, Thresh- 
old and Hearth. In 1925 she married Horace Gregory; with their 
two children they are now living in Bronxville, N. Y 

Mr. C. A. Millspaugh, of Muncie, Indiana, is a teacher by 
profession. Last year he received from Poetry the Midland Au- 
thors Prize. His first book of verse, In Sight of Mountains, will 
be published in November by Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

Mr. George Marion O’Donnell of Belzoni, Miss., was graduated 
last June from Vanderbilt University in Nashville, Tenn. His first 
book, Return and Other Poems, is due this fall through the Al- 
cestis Press. 

Miss Josephine Miles, born in Chicago in 1911, now lives in 
Berkeley, Cal. This year she was the recipient of the Shelley 
Memorial Award. 

Miss Agnes Dongan Moore, always resident in Brooklyn, has 
contributed poems to magazines. 

Mr. Albert Clements lives in Hudson, New York; Dr. Israel 
Newman in Augusta, Maine. 

Miss Deakin Dixon, of Evanston, Ill., had a poem in Poetry 

our years ago signed Jeannie Begg Dixon. 

rhe other poets of this issue appear here for the first time. 

} 























sephine Jacobsen (Mis. Eric J.), of Baltimore, a writer of 
short stories as well as poems, published her first book of verse, 
Marble Satyr and Other Poems, through the Knickerbocker Press 
in 1928. 
Mr. Leslie Cross, now a newspaper man in Milwaukee, has led 
varied life of early travel, broken schooling, packing-house and 
bridge construction work, translating Leoparc winning a Beloit 
College poetry prize, and marrying. 
Miss Nancy Byrd Turner, of Ashland, Va., is the author of 


1 Riband on My Rein (Valentine Mitchell, 1929 
Miss Jean Catherine Gemmill, born in 1913 in Bulawayo, Rho- 
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desia, and now an orphan, earns her living in England mostly, 
loves traveling, riding and tennis, and has “no fixed abode.” 

Mr. Henry F. May, Jr., born in 1915 in Denver, has lived since 
1917, with intervals of travel, in Berkeley, and studied in the 
University of California. 

Mr. Kenneth Lewis, born in Topeka, Kansas, nineteen years 
ago, entered the University of Kansas last year. Winning a high- 
school essay contest at the age of eleven made him decide for 
literature instead of art, a resolution ratified by other scholastic 
awards. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Poems of People, by Edgar Lee Masters. D. Appleton-Century Co. 

The Mediterranean and Other Poems, by Allen Tate. Alecestis 
Press, N.Y.C. 

The Secret and Other Poems, by Arthur Davison Ficke. Double- 
day, Doran & Co. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Bridges. Oxford University Press. 

The Collected Poems of Austin Clarke, with Introduction by Pad- 
raic Colum. Macmillan Co. 

Separate Way, by Charles Reznikoff. Objectivist Press, N.Y.C. 

The White Savannahs, by W. E. Collin. Macmillan Co. of Canada. 

Stand With Me Here, by Robert Francis. Macmillan Co. 

The Silver Crests, by Ambrose Elihu Nakao. Shok-Shok-Do, Kama- 
kura, Japan. 

The Human Abstract, by Alice Very. Bruce Humphries, Boston. 

Highland Moon and Other Poems, by Oscar §S. Erlandson. Dor- 
rance & Co, 

The Street of Women, A Ballad and Other Poems, by Charlotte 
Louise Groom. Dorrance & Co, 

If Apollo Listens In, by Frances Coffin Boaz. Tardy Pub. Co 
Dallas, Tex. 

The Saga of Greatheart, by S. William Moore. Western Progress 
Publishing Co., Long Beach, Cal. 
PROSE: 


The Study of Poetry, by H. W. Garrod. Oxford University Press. 
The Glory Road, by Clement Wood. Poets Press, N.Y.C. 
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POETRY and CHOSEN POEMS for $5.00 


CHOSEN POEMS: A Selection from My Books of Verse, by 
Harriet Monroe, just published by the Macmillan Company, contains 
the author’s best work in verse, a careful choice and rearrangement 
from her earliest volume to her latest. It includes also her later 
poems from POETRY, and a few never before printed. 

CHOSEN POEMS is priced at $3.00. A subscription to POETRY 
costs $3.00 a year. By ordering them together through this magazine, 
our readers will save $1.00. Or, Chosen Poems may be ordered 
separately through this office at the regular price. 
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THE NEW POETRY: An Anthology of Twentieth Century 
Verse, edited by Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin Henderson, is 
indispensable to lovers and students of poetry. Acknowledged by 
leading critics to be the best anthology of modern verse. 
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ZINE OF VERSE is $3.00 a year. By ordering them together through 
this magazine, our readers receive the combination-price of $5.00— 
a saving of $1.00. 

POETRY and POETS AND THEIR ART for $4.50 

POETS AND THEIR ART, Harriet Monroe’s volume of “able 
and searching essays” on modern poets and poetry, now appears in a 
new edition, much enlarged. It is priced at $2.00. By ordering the 
combination-offer, our readers may have this volume and a year’s ’ 
subscription to POETRY for $4.50. 

You will get the book postpaid, direct from the publisher, The 
Macmillan Company; also a year’s subscription to POETRY. Send 
check to POETRY, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago. 
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